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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


The French Face Forward 
(pp. 5, 6, 7) “ 
I'm from Normandy (pp. 8, 9) 
Your Rugged Constitution—Our 
96 Senators (p. 10) 


Aims 


1. To encourage the pupils to do 
original thinking about study methods. 

2, To show them how to integrate 
the special interests of one class with 
those of another. 

8. To direct their energy toward 
lively ways of studying the theme ar- 
ticles. 

4. To give the class a background 
for understanding France’s position in 
the world today. 

5. To point out again how man is de- 
pendent upon the natural resources of 
the earth. 





LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Issue: Oct. 31 
Theme Article: Riches of the Veld 
(South Africa), film-text article 
Your Rugged Constitution: Inside 

Congress 
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6. To explain the interdependence of 
Indo-China and the rest of the world. 

7. To introduce a young pen friend 
from a town in France. 


Procedure for studying “The French 
Face Forward” and “I’m from 
Normandy” 


Ask each pupil to develop an original 
plan for studying the theme articles. To 
aid the boys and girls in their choice of 
method, list the following on the black- 
board— 

Filmstrips 
. Role Playing 
Round Table Talk 
Formal Talk 
Letter Writing 
. Vocabulary Building 
. An All-School Program 
A Quiz 
FILMSTRIPS 

Write captions for a series of pic- 
tures, For example— 

1. A boy carrying two long loaves of 
crusty French bread comes running 
down the quiet country road. 

2. Pierre shows a visitor the bullet 
holes in the stone walls of his old farm- 
house. 

3. The name of Pierre’s son is carved 
on this monument. 

4. Wheat fields in the region around 
Paris. 

5. Apple blossom time in Normandy. 

6. Breton fishermen unloading. sar- 
dines and mackerel. 

7. Grapes, olives, and citrus fruits 
growing in the Midi. 

8. Sheep herders on the highlands. 

9. A dairy farm of Normandy. 

10. The Alps along the Italian and 
Swiss frontiers of France. 

11. Factories and mines which the 
Marshall Plan helped to repair. 

12. Water power is harnessed. 

18. Ships of France unload raw ma- 
terials for the factories. 
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ROLE PLAYING 

Plan short talks to be given by sev- 
eral persons who from actual experi- 
ence are able to tell us interesting facts 
about the French Union. For example, 
a French “out-of-town cousin” from 
Indo-China speaks about his land and 
its relation to France. 

Robert Schuman, French foreign 
minister, speaks about the problem of 
Germany and his coal-steel plan. 


ROUND TABLE TALK 


Prepare a set of statements from the 
theme article, together with questions, 
which could be used by a pant 
leader to keep the talk flowing around 
the table. Pupils should feel free to 
read aloud from their Junior Scholastics. 

1. Whole cities and towns of France 
were destroyed by bombs. 

2. Many people in postwar France 
needed medical attention. 

8. France controls a great deal of 
territory throughout the world. Are 
these lands beyond her home bounda- 
ries a help or a burden to her? 

4. How has opinion in France been 
running on the question of having Ger- 
man soldiers in the Western European 
army? 

FORMAL TALK 


Select some topic of study suggested 
by the theme article and outline a talk 
on it. For example— 

The topic: The relationship between 
man’s life and his natural environment 
as it has developed in France. 





Correction: 


Teachers and students using the 
special supplement, YOUR KEY 
TO UNDERSTANDING WORLD 
NEWS, Part Il of the October 3, 
1951 Teacher Edition of Junior 
Scholastic are requested to note an 
error in the chart, Nations of the 
World, in connection with Indo- 
nesia, page 21. Under the last col- 
umn headed “United Nations,” In- 
donesia was inadvertently listed as 
“charter member.” The item should 
read “admitted 1950.” We regret 
this error and suggest that you cor- 
rect it in your copy of YOUR KEY 
TO UNDERSTANDING WORLD 
NEWS. 
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(a) Farming the rich soil of north 
central France. 

(b) Making the most of the warm, 
wet winds and the good earth of Nor- 
mandy, 

(c) Gathering the harvest of the sea. 

(d) Putting the long, hot summers 
of the Midi to good use. 

(e) Raising sheep on the windy 
highlands. 

{f) Quarrying for building material, 

(g) Mining coal and iron; manufac- 
turing. 

(h) Water for power and ievtgaticns. 

(i) Trading French goods for raw 
materials needed. 

LETTER WRITING 

Hold a little conversation with your- 
self about the things you could say in 
a letter to Jean-Mathias Fouillard. Will 
you begin by commenting on what you 
have read in “I'm from Normandy”? Or 


will you start with some matter in your 
own life? The hardest part of letter 
writing is the first sentence. Plan ways 
of beginning. For example— 

. “My eyes raced across the pages 
of Junior Scholastic as 1 read the excit- 
ing and terrible story connected with 
your house in Valognes and my heart 
felt pity for Monsieur X as well as for 
the poor murdered man.” 

2. “Yes, it's another letter to put 
with that pile of mail that came the last 
time your name appeared in Junior 
Scholastic. 1 am reading about you as I 
sit at my desk in a school in Dallas, 
Texas, and I have already jotted down 
your address in my notebook—24, rue 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, Valognes, Manche, 
France.” 


VOCABULARY BUILDING 
Make a list of words and phrases se- 
lected from the theme articles and show 
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to 
Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Michi 
November 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 


R.S.UP. 5 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: ‘ 
| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 
["] National Council for the Social Studies convention 
[_] National Council for Teachers of English convention 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 22 
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how you can strengthen your speaking 
and writing vocabulary, and learn sig- 
nificant things about France at the 
same time, as you discuss these words 
with your classmates. Use the diction- 
ary to supplement the pages of Junior 
Scholastic in making this study. Your 
list could look like this—poplar trees; 
peddle and pedal; pockmarked; citrus 
fruits; tractors and reapers; industrial 
heart of the country; textile workers; 
fabrics; restored workers’ energy; bulg- 
ing budget; colonies; vital raw materi- 
als; billion; franc; Maman; Carnival. 


ALL-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


There are ways in which the study 
of the theme articles can reach into 
every part of the school program. Your 
plan might look something like this— 

1. Music: Listening to recordings of 
the work of several French composers; 
learning to sing a French folk song. 

2. Art: Looking at prints of the pic- 
tures by French painters; illustrating 
the theme articles; observing the archi- 
tectural forms of the, cathedrals and 
the small dwellings of France; collect- 
ing pictures of the folk costumes of 
various provinces, 

3. Physical Education: Learning sev- 
eral French folk dances; reporting on 
France in the world of sports. 

4. Science: Making a study of the 
engineering projects, the agricultural 
developments, and the medical sciences 
at work in France today; naming the 
French scientists who have made great 
contributions to man’s knowledge. 

5. History: Preparing one or more 
statements aout (a) France and Amer- 
ica during the American Revolution 
(b) France and Germany during World 
War I and World War Ii (c) France and 
the Statue of Liberty (d) French colo- 
nies and the French Union. 

6. Geography: Finding out how 
man’s activities in France have related 
themselves to the climate and the nat- 
ural resources of the country; making 


maps. 

- Mathematics: Making simple prob- 
lems out of the time spans between 
wars in France; studying the statistics 
of the war in Indo-China; computing 
French money in terms of American 
dollars; estimating the costs of rebuild- 
ing France; finding out what fraction of 
the total French population is engaged 


in es 
English: Using the varied lan- 
Bach, e arts in the manner already de- 


seri 
9. Assembly Programs: Using any of 
the units éd out in the classroom, 
or presenting a longer program in which 
all the projects are integrated. 
(Continued on page 3-T) 
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One of the many ways UNICEF 
and other U. N. agencies are 
helping the world’s children. 
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U. N.’s birthday poster shows its bive- 
and-white flag with a map of the world. 


“To Combine Our Eff 
is U.N.’s Birthday Motte 


On October 24 the United Nations 
celebrates its sixth birthday. The 
U. N. came into being on October 
24, 1945, when 50 nations of the 
world approved the U. N. charter. 
This year's birthday motto is 

. to combine our efforts... .” 
These words are from the preamble* 
of the Charter. Many of-the U. N.’s 
60 nations are working together to 
supply needy persons with food, 
clothing, shelter, medicine, books, 


tools, and so on. 


Romans Use Colosseum 
As Concert Theatre 


Concerts are now being held in 
Rome’s Colosseum, one of the world’s 
most famous ruins. A wooden plat- 
form with bleacher seats has been 
built across the arena. 

The Colosseum, more than 1,800 
years old, looked something like a 
football stadium with marble seats 
for 45,000 Romans. Most of the ruins 
are still standing today. 

Romans used the Colosseum for 
sports. It was also used for cruel 
nary . Unarmed Christians were 
orced to fight wild beasts there. 





eieskas Have Tested 
Second Atomic Bomb 


“Another atomic bomb has recent- 
ly been exploded within the Soviet 
Union.” 

This news was announced by Pres- 
ident Truman earlier this month. The 
President had reported Russia’s first 
atomic explosion on September 23, 
1949. 

President Truman gave no details 
about Russia’s second atomic explo- 
sion. He did say, as he has said many 
times before, that the world needs a 
strong plan for control of atomic en- 
ergy. 

The United Nations has worked 
out such a plan. Every member na- 
tion has approved the plan—except 
Russia and the other Communist- 
run nations in the U. N., such as 


. Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


Under the U. N. plan, an interna- 
tional commission* would control all 
atomic products—for war and for 
peace. It would have power to in- 


spect alt atomic energy activities— 


and to stop any which seemed dan- 
gerous to world peace. It would have 
the power to punish nations owning, 
using, or making atomic weapons. 

Under the U. N. plan, every na- 
tion would destroy all the atomic 
bombs it has on hand—after inspec- 
tion safeguards are set up. 


RUSSIAN PLAN 


Russia and the Communist-run 
nations turned down the U. N. plan. 
Russia offered a plan of its own. It 
said all nations should sign a treaty 
to outlaw atomic weapons. All 
atomic weapons would be destroyed 
before a commission was set up. This 
commission would not have power to 
inspect or punish. 

The U. N. turned down Russia's 
plan. This is why: 

The plan offers no way for the 


“U. N. to find out if any nation has 


really destroyed all its atomic bombs. 
It does not allow a U. N. commission 
to inspect atomic energy activities. 
This means a nation could continue 
to make atomic bombs in secret. 
Control of atomic energy will be 
discussed by the U. N. General As- 
sembly again in its next session. 


*Meons werd ts defined on pege 11. 





ECA photo 


The first 25 Connecticut chicks went to 11-year-old Alois Dobler, who lives in 
Ornetsmuehle. In photo, Alois and his mother remove chicks from travel box. 


Connecticut Chicks 
Now Cheep in Austria 

Connecticut chicks, sent as a gift, 
are increasing chicken and egg out- 
put in Austria. 

Last year 12 Austrian 4-H-ers 
wanted to learn more about our 
farming methods and U. S. 4-H 
Clubs. The 12 young Austrians ar- 
rived in Connecticut last December. 

When they reported that Austria 
had few poultry farms, Connecticut 
poultry men decided to send them 
some first-grade U. S. chicks. 

Soon more than 3,000 chicks—Leg- 
horns, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, White Rocks—were on the way 
to Austria in a U. S. plane. 

After the chicks arrived, they were 
sent by car in batches of 25 to 120 
to Austria’s 35,000 4-H Club mem- 
bers. The members, some of whom 
live in the Russian-run zone of Aus- 
tria, took good care of the chicks. 

Connecticut farmers have received 
many letters of thanks. A 4-H gifl, 
who lives in the Russian-run zone, 
recently wrote: ) 

“Dear American friends . . . Not 
only I but my entire family was hap- 
py to receive yur lively, chirping 
chicks. We fixed up a soft box for 
them and fed them well. To keep 
them warm, we put a large hot- 
water bottle in the box. They have 
large appetites but we will do every- 
thing to raise them properly. I wish 
to send all my love and many thanks 
for the chicks.” 

The Connecticut chicks will great- 


ly increase Austria's chicken and egg 
output. Each of the chicks, when full 
grown, is expected to lay about 200 
eggs a year. 

Next spring the Austrian 4-H 
members who now own Connecticut 
chicks will give 50 hatching eggs to 
other 4-H members. They in turn 
will give hatching eggs from their 
flocks to more 4-H members. 


Ridgway Apologizes 
For Korean Boy’s Death 


United Nations and Communist 
officers continued to meet last week 
in Panmunjom. They are trying to 
start truce talks again in Korea. The 
talks were broken off on August 23 
at Kaesong by the Communists. 

The Panmunjom meetings recent- 
ly were interrupted for one day 
when the Communists complained 
that three U. N. planes had strafed 
the village. The planes killed a boy 
of 12 and wounded another. 

Gen. Ridgway said that the planes 
were guilty of the strafirig but that 
the attack was an accident. He apol- 
ogized for the attack and said that 
the U. N. pilots would be punished. 
The Communists agreed to med¢t 
with the U. N. officers again. 

While the meetings go on, heavy 
fighting continues in western and 
central Korea. U. N. forces are push- 
ing back the enemy and capturing 
hills and high ground. 

Rain and mud are slowing up the 
U. N. advance. Cold weather is also 
beginning to set in. 


In the Middle East 

As we went to press, the United 
Nations Security Council met to hear 
both sides of the oil quarrel between 
Britain and Iran. (See Junior Schol- 
astic, October 10.) : 

Iran’s 72-year-old premier, Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh, flew to_ the 
U.S. to address the council. He says 
Iran will not obey any ruling made 
by the council, but may start new 
talks with Britain. 

Britain also faces trouble in an- 
other part of the Middle East— 
Egypt. Egypt says it is going to tear 
up a treaty signed with Britain in 
1936. Under this treaty, Britain has 
the right to\keep defense forces in 
the Suez Canal zone and to share 
with Egypt rule of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan. 

1. Suez Canal zone. The canal 
links the Mediterranean with the 
Red Sea. It shortens the route be- 
tween Britain and India by 6,000 
miles. Every year the canal handles 
70,000,000 tons of shipping between 
Europe and the Middle and Far 
East. 

Britain has 10,000 troops and 400 
planes in the zone to defend the 
canal and eastern Mediterranean 
Sea. Egypt says it can defend the 
canal alone, but Britain says Egypt 
is not strong enough to do so. 

2. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. This is 
an area of 967,000 square miles 
(about one third the size of the 
U. S.) with a population of 7,500,- 
000. The Sudan, which lies south 
of Egypt, has been run by Britain 
and Egypt since 1899. 

The Sudan produces about 75,000 
tons of cotton a year and almost all 
the world’s gum arabic, a sticky 
material which comes from trees. It 
is used to hold particles together in 
candy and medicines. 

Egypt says it should govern the 
Sudan. The Sudanese wish to govern 
themselves. Britain says that under 
the 1936 treaty the Sudanese have 
the right to vote on whether to join 
Egypt or be independent. 

Britain warns that any attempt 
by Egypt to push out British troops 
by force will be met by force. The 
U. S. backs Britain’s stand. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson says a treaty 
should not be torn up by one side 
alone; it should be changed only if 
both sides agree to do so. 
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Britons Ask Themselves: 
Attlee or Churchill? 


Who will win the British national 
elections on October 25—the Labor 
party or the Conservatives? 

This question will be answered by 
milliens of British voters. Before 
they vote they are asking themselves: 
Who will get us out of our troubles— 
“Clem” or “Winnie”? 

“Clem” is Clement Attlee, 68, 
Britain's prime minister since 1945. 
He is leader of the Labor party, 
which won the last two British elec- 
tions. His party stands for socialism. 
Socialists believe the government 
should own a nation’s important in- 
dustries and run them for the peo- 
ple’s benefit. They believe in govern- 
ment-run social welfare programs to 
improve living conditions. 

“Winnie” is Winston Churchill, 
76, who was prime minister from 
1940 to 1945. In the dark days of 
World War Il, Mr. Churchill's bull- 
dog-like determination and rousing 
speeches kept up Britain's courage. 
Since 1945 he has led the Conserva- 
tive party. It stands for fewer gov- 
ernment controls. 


HARD TIMES . 


Times are hard in Britain today. 
For example, the people can buy 
only small amounts of their favorite 
foods. Meat is rationed. A Briton can 
buy about 22 cents worth a week. 
He is allowed four ounces of bacon 
or butter, three ounces of cheese, 
five ounces of candy, 10 ounces of 
sugar a week. Coal, clotaing, and 
housing are scarce, too. 

“If times are hard,” say Labor 
party leaders, “world trouble is to 
blame. We must help the Western 
world grow strong to fight commu- 
nism. This is an expensive job, so we 
all have to make sacrifices for free- 
dom and peace.” 

Conservatives blame the Labor 
party for Britain's hard times. “All 
Labor can think of when things go 
wrong is to clamp on more govern- 
ment controls,” say the Conserva- 
tives. “Here it is six years after World 
War II and our meat ration is lower 
than it was in wartime. Since 1947 
prices have risen 26 per cent. Taxes 
take 40 per cent of our income.” 

No matter which party wins the 
election, Britain's trouble won't 
vanish overnight. These troubles are 
too deep-rooted. 
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Green Grasshoppers 


Growing green grass gets grass- 
hoppers green. 

This isn’t only a tongue-twister. 
It's also a finding reported by a 
Turkish scientist. 

He is studying yellow grasshop- 
pers. In recent tests he put a group 
of the ‘hoppers in a cage out in a 
field. Seven out of 10, eating growing 
grass only, turned green. 

The scientist put a second group 
of "hoppers in a cage in his labora- 
tory. He fed this group only freshly 
cut grass. One in 10 of these "hoppers 
turned green. 

A third group of ‘hoppers in the 
laboratory were fed only dried grass. 
None of them turned green. 

The scientist believes chlorophyll 
has something to do with the changes. 
Chlorophyll is the green coloring 
matter in plants. With chlorophyll 
and sunlight, plants manufacture 
their own food. 


Weathermen 88% Right 


How often are U. S. weather fore- 
casters right? 

More than 85 per cent of the time, 
answers the U.S. Weather Bureau. 
For the past four years, 342 volun- 
teer weather watchers in 18 states 
have checked the Bureau's forecasts. 
They have mailed in postal cards 
marked “right” if a forecast came 
true and “wrong” if it did not. 


® Means word is defined on page 11. 


Lights Increase Crops 

Electric lighting can increase 
crops, report U. S. scientists. They 
are studying “photoperiodism”—the 
science of light’s effect on plants and 
animals. a 

“If farmers turn on lights at the 
proper time and place, they can 
make onions grow where they 
wouldn’t grow before and make 
chrysanthemums bloom at will,” say 
the scientists. They are now using 
extra lighting in tests on wheat, oats, 
and barley. 

But extra lighting does not help 
all crops, the scientists report. For 
example, tobacco and coffee plants 
grow better when they are covered 
from time to time, Cotton and toma- 
toes do not respond to extra lighting. 

The scientists say extra lighting 
causes goats to give more milk. In 
some way, not yet known to the sci- 
entists, bright lights cause hens to lay 
more eggs. 


It’s Electrifying 


This year the U. S. will turn out a 
record amount of electricity—about 
370,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. One 
kilowatt hour of electricity can keep 
a large lamp burning for five hours. 
In one second our nation can turn 
out enough electricity to meet the 
needs of an average U. S. family for 
five years. 

Most U. S. families have electric 
lights. The average family owns 
seven electrical appliances*. 





The French Face Foward 


farm in the north of France. If 

you go to see him, you'll walk 
down a quiet; dusty road, lined with 
poplar trees. The village priest may 
pedal past you on his bicycle. A boy 
or girl your own age may come run- 
ning along from the village carrying 
home two long unwrapped loaves of 
crusty French bread. 

You come round a curve in the 
road, and there is a small stone farm- 
house with a pointed, sloping roof 
just ahead of you. That's where 
Pierre lives. 

If you've come around noon you'll 
find Pierre in from his fields relaxing 
over his big midday meal. The house 
he lives in is an old one. His great- 
grandfather lived there, too. 

Some of the gray stones in the 
house are pockmarked, as if they 
had been hit by bullets. That's just 
what happened. Pierre can tell you 
which holes were made in World 
War I and which in World War II. 

“Those Germans!” he growls. 
“When they seized our country they 


Piiscm LeBLANC has a small 


took my chickens‘and my cows and 
my horse and my crops. Then when 
the Allies came through and kicked 
out the Germans, there was fighting 
all around here. A shell hit my barn 
and destroyed it. I didn’t mind the 
barn so much. It was a small price 
to pay for getting back my freedom. 

“But it was hard to get the farm 
going again and to rebuild the 
barn.” His voice softens. “My son 
was not here to help me.” Pierre's 
son had joined the French under- 
ground and was killed by the Ger- 
mans. His name is carved on a stone 
monument in the village, along with 
the names of other villagers who lost 
their lives for France. 


HIT HARD BY WAR 


Pierre's story is the story of many 
French families. World War II hit 
the French hard. For the second 
time in 25 years their country was 
torn apart by invading armies. 
France still bore the scars of World 
War I when German armies again 
rolled over the border in 1939. 


Phote by Lauber 
many French farmers, has put his 
is barn to find 


For five long years the Germans 
stayed in France. German soldiers 
seized French farmers’ crops. They 
looted machinery from factories. 
They carried off men, women, and 
children to work in Germany. 

Finally, in the summer of 1944, 
the Allies invaded France, and the 
country was set free. Allied planes 
bombed German supply lines and 
forts. Bombs also destroyed French 
cities and railroads. Allied soldiers 
raced after the retreating German 
army. Tanks and trucks ripped up 
French roads and fields. 

When the war ended, the French 
celebrated, then rolled up their 
sleeves and got to work. Uncle Sam 
gave them a helping hand. The big 
French family of 40 million people 
was determined to rebuild its home- 
land. . 

When the leaders drew up the 
family budget, they underlined the 
two most important repair items (1) 
restock the family cupboard; (2) 
rebuild the family workshop. 


RESTOCKING THE CUPBOARD 


The eight million farmers of 
France went back to work in many 
different kinds of fields. Most of it 
was good soil, and they tended it 
thriftily. 

Farmers in north central France 


’ returned to their wheat fields. Their 


rich region, surrounding Paris, is the 
country’s bread basket. 

Farmers along the northern coast 
replanted fruit trees and vegetable 
crops. Warm, wet winds from the 
Atlantic blow over this region, which 
is called Normandy. The rain is 
good for the fruits and vegetables. 
In this mild climate, cattle thrive 
and give milk for butter and cheese. 

In Brittany, too, farmers went back 
to their fields and pastures. They 
planted vegetables and made re- 
pairs in their fruit orchards. Much 
of their land, which lies west of 
Normandy, is stony. But the Bretons 
are a stubborn, hard-working peo- 
ple. Breton fishermen repaired their 











Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Ronan 
France is smaller than Texas, but has about six times as many people. The 


regions of France vary greatly and so do the many products they produce. 
Tourists enjoy visiting France and the country earns a lot of money from 


them. More United States tourists 
fishing boats and went back to the 
sea for sardines, mackerel, and other 
fish. 

In the Midi, the South Country, 
farmers rebuilt their vineyards. Once 
again, they made wine from their 
grapes. France leads the world in 
wine production. Grapes and olives 
and citrus fruits grow well in the 
long, hot summers on the southern 
coast. These summers are dry, too, 
for mountains to the north cut off 
the rainy winds from the Atlantic. 

North, in the center of France lies 
a rocky plateau, called the Massif 
Central. The people who live here 
raise few crops. Their soil is thin 
and rocky. Their windy highlands 
are cold and snow-covered during 
the winter. Here the people raise 
sheep. 

Other French people live in moun- 
tainous regions, of the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, the Juras, the Vosges. In the 
fertile mountain valleys, people 
plant vegetables, grains, and fruits. 
Warm, sunpy hillsides are covered 
with vineyards. Wherever there are 
good pastures in the highlands, 


visit France than any other country. 


shepherds watch their flocks of 
sheep and goats. Lumbermen tend 
the forests that cover many moun- 
tainsides. 

France doesn’t have enough for- 
ests and ‘umber to use wood for 
houses, Most people live in stone 
houses, Mountain quarries* provide 
plenty of stone for building. 

The French farmer's fields are 
not big. But he has always cared for 
them thriftily. Today he is making 
his land produce even more, thanks 
to new farm machinery. Marshall 
Plan aid to his country helps him 
buy U. S. tractors and reapers. To- 
day the French family cupboard is 
far from bare. 


REBUILDING. THE WORKSHOP 


French workers went back to fac- 
tories and mines which the Marshall 
Plan had helped to rebuild. Most of 
these workers live in eastern and 
northeastern France, the industrial 
heart of the country. 

In this region are France's best 
coal and iron mines. Close to the 
mines cluster steel and iron gnills, 


where workers turn out small ma- 
chinery and other metal products. 
Textile workers weave fine woolen 
and cotton fabrics in other factories. 

These factories reopened after the 
war with new and better machines. 
Today they turn out even more than 
they did before the war. 

The coal mines produce more, too. 
And electricity is helping to turn 
factory wheels. The electricity is 
produced by water power, harnessed 
by big dams and power plants. These 
big dams, some of which were 
built with Marshall Plan money, al- 
so help farmers. Water from the 
dams irrigates their fields. 

The French people repaired their 
railroads, highways, canals, and 
bridges. Products travel swiftly from 
factories to other cities and ports. 
Docks in the harbors are rebuilt. 
Ships once more bring in raw ma- 
terials, ‘and carry French goods 
abroad. 


THE BULGING BUDGET 


Farms and factories were only two 
items in the crowded French budget. 
The big family of French people 
* needed new-homes. Whole cities and 
towns were destroyed by bombs. 
Bomb craters, piles of rubble, and 
burned-out skeletons of buildings 
marked what had once been French 
homes and stores and _ factories. 
What's more, some of the buildings 
which had not been hurt were old. 
They needed to be replaced. 

The head of the French family— 
the government—is trying to rebuild 
and replace all these buildings. It 
is not an easy task. Building sup- 
plies are scarce and expensive. 
More trained workers are needed. 
New buildings are going up, but 
housing will remain a big item in 
the budget for years to come. 

After the war, millions of French 
people were weak, undernourished, 
and ill. During four years of war 
they had very little food. They shiv- 
ered in their homes, for fuel was 
scarce. Soap was scarce, too, and 
water pipes were destroyed. Hos- 
.pitals were destroyed. Diseases 
spread. Many people in postwar 
France needed medical attention. 

Hospitals were rebuilt, water 
mains and sewers were repaired. 
Good food built up children’s bodies 
and restored workers’ energy. 

The government wants to keep its 
family healthy. It is organizing 


® Means word is defined on page 11. 





sports programs for children and 
adults. It is sending children to out- 
door summer camps. It gives allow- 
ances to parents, to help them feed 
and clothe their children properly. 
It insures people against sickness, 
and helps pay their doctor bills. The 
money for all these projects takes an- 
other big chunk out of the budget. 

The French family budget must 
stretch even beyond the country’s 
boundaries. 

France controls a great deal of 
territory throughout the world. The 
largest areas are in northwest Africa 
and in southern Asia. French islands 
dot the South Pacific, the Caribbean 
Sea, and the Atlantic Ocean near 
Newfoundland. 

Before World War II these terri- 
tories were colonies. Now France 
has given most of them more inde- 
pendence. Together with France 
they form the French Union. 

The territories are 22 times as 
large as France. Nearly twice as 
many people live in them as live in 
France itself. These millions of “out- 
of-town cousins” come under the 
family budget too. 

France needs the Frefich Union. 


The territories send home vital* 
raw: materials for France’s indus- 
tries. But France must build roads 
in the territories, and run schools, 
and maintain hospitals. France keeps 
forts and defense troops in the ter- 
ritories, too. 

Indo-China is a trouble spot in 
the French Union and one that is 
taking a big bite out of the French 
budget. Indo-China is a warm, wet 
region on Asia’s southeast coast. It 
produces much rice, rubber, bam- 
boo, and sugar. It is rich in gold, 
tin, and coal. 

For six years a war has been go- 
ing on there between French forces 
and Communist-led rebels. for con- 
trol of the rich land. The war has 
cost France two billion dollars and 
31,000 soldiers, dead or missing. 
About one third of France’s armed 
forces are in Indo-China. 

France must rearm at home, too. 
France plays an important part in 
the job of strengthening Western 
Europe. France is supplying troops 
for the Western European army. 
French factories are producing 
planes, guns, and ammunition. 

As hard as they may try the 


French Einta-> 
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in summer you see people camping out and hiking all over France. This girl 
takes her turn cleaning boots of the hiking group, while boy starts supper. 
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French just can’t stretch the budget 
far enough to take care of the war 
in Indo-China and France’s part in 
the defense of Western Europe. 
They have asked for more U. S. help. 

Some French people don’t want 
France to rearm. They think this 
money should be spent for houses, 
for raising wages, for improving 
health. But many French people go 
along with the government. They 
don't want houses if they have to 
pay for them with freedom. 

The French have long been lovers 
of freedom. They helped us win our 
freedom. They gave us the Statue of 
Liberty. And they're not going to 
give up their freedom to anybody. 

This love of freedom made a prob- 
lem for the French. 

A strong army is needed to pro- 
tect the freedom of Western Eu- 
rope. The U. S. and Britain said this 
army needed German soldiers; it 
needed the products of German 
steel mills. (See last week's Junior 
Scholastic. ) 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Three times in 70 years German 
armies have attacked France. The 
French don’t trust the Germans, and 
they don’t want Germany to become 


a strong military nation. A strong 
Germany is a threat to France's free- 
dom, say the French. 

But a “weak Western European 
army is also a threat to French free- 
dom. 

Instead of looking backward at 
the past, the French decided to look 
ahead at the future. They worked 
out an agreement with their Ameri- 
can and British friends. The French 
agreed to have German so!diers in 
the Western European army. The 
British and American agreed not to 
let Germany form an army. Divisions 
of German soldiers will be mixed in 
with divisions from other countries. 

The French took another long 
look at the future a few months ago. 
Their foreign minister, Robert Schu- 
man, worked out a plan for having 
all Western European countries 
pool* their coal and steel industries. 
That way, each country would get 
a fair share of these materials. No 
country would be tempted to start a 
war to get another nation’s raw ma- 
terials. 

French work and energy and 
planning have done much more than 
help France recover from World 
War II. They have made France 
once more a leader in Europe. 





Here is Jean-Mathias, whose family nickname is Jeannot, with 
his sister Helene. Bicycle belongs to Helene. Her brother is 
holding his prize possession—an American-made Kodak camera. 
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This photo was taken in front of the Fovillard’s house, 
looking down the street they live on, Barbey d’Aurevilly. 


I'm from NORMANDY 


By JEAN-MATHIAS FOUILLARD as told to Patricia G. Lauber 


THIEF used to live in our 
A house. Of course, that was two 

years ago, before we even 
moved to the town of Valognes. But 
1 am getting a little ahead of my 
story. Let me start at the beginning 
and then tell you what happened 
to us. 

It all started with the discovery 
of a murder. There was a bank teller 
who used to travel back and forth 
between Valognes and Cherbourg, 
carrying large sums of money. He 
always took the train, so that there 
would be lots of people around him. 

One day the teller disappeared. 
A week or so later his body was 
found off a country road. There was 
no trace of the bank's money. The 
police decided the teller had been 
traveling by car, because the rail- 
road does not run near there. But 
they couldn't figure out why he had 
broken his rule of always traveling 
by train. 

One of the people questioned was 
the teller’s best friend; I'll ‘call him 
Monsieur X. He lived in the house 
we now live in. But the police could 
find no reason to arrest him. 

A few months later, though, Mon- 
sieur X was arrested for having 
cheated someone out of some money 
and his house was searched. He ap- 
parently thought everything had 
been found out, for he killed himself 
in his jail cell. 

The police had found nothing in 
the house, but after the suicide they 
searched again. This time, hidden in 


a closet, they found 400,000 francs 
stolen from the teller. ( Editor's note: 
there are 350 francs to a U. S. dol- 
lar.) This was all the money the 
teller-had been carrying except for 
1,000 francs in five-franc pieces. The 
police found the money sack hidden 


in a pile of hay in the garage. 
MYSTERY 1S SOLVED 


Then the whole story was found 
out, with the help of Monsieur X’s 
wife. Monsieur X had persuaded his 
best friend to ride back to Valognes 
with him in a car. At a deserted spot 
he had killed his friend the teller, 
hidden the body, and taken the 
money. Monsieur X had planned to 
use the money to go to America. 

The case was closed. Later an- 
other family moved into the house. 
Then about a year ago, we moved in. 

One day my sister Helene was get- 
ting some coal for the kitchen stove 
from a pile in the garage. In the 
coal, she found two five-franc pieces. 
Helene ran back into the house and 
showed them to our mother. Maman 
went back to the garagewwith Helene 
and searched some more. The garage 
has a dirt floor and buried in the 
dirt under the coal pile they found 
all the missing five-franc pieces ex- 
cept one. They also found 200 50- 
céntimes pieces (50 centimes equal 
half a franc). We do not know 
whether he had stolen them or not. 

Maman told the police of the dis- 
covery and gave them the money. 
The police searched our house again, 
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but found nothing more. However, 
there were several thefts in this area 
which have never been solved. The 
police think they were committed 
by Monsieur X. So perhaps someday 
we will find more money or jewels 
hidden in the house. 

Some people might not like to live 
in a house a thief had lived in. | 
think it’s exciting and, anyway, we 
were lucky to find a house here. 

Valognes was heavily bombed 
during World War II and many 
houses were destroyed. At one time 
the Germans occupied the town. Just 
before the Americans and English 
landed in northern France in June 
1944 the Germans fled from Va- 
lognes. But the Americans did not 
know this and they bombed the 
town for several days. About 300 
people were killed. 

Much of our town has been rebuilt 
now. But the work takes much 
money and time and there is still a 
long way to go. 

We always celebrate June 6, the 
day the Allies landed in northern 
France in 1944. Many French peo- 
ple were killed during the invasion 
and many towns destroyed. But the 
Allies gave us back our liberty, and 
that’s why we celebrate. 

This year there was a big fete 
(festival) in Sainte Mere-Eglise, a 
few miles from here. Flags were fly- 
ing, the main street was decorated 
with paper flowers; singers and 
dancers from all the provinces of 
France came and performed in cos- 





tume. Most exciting of all was the 
arrival of your General Eisenhower, 
who made a speech. 

We used to live in Avranches, 
which is also in Normandy. I met 
some of you before through Junior 
Scholastic when we were in Avran- 
ches. My sister and I still have all 
the nice letters you wrote us; unfor- 
tunately, there were so many that we 
couldn’t possibly answer all of them. 

We came here because my father, 
who is a judge, was promoted. Now 
he is a Procureur de la Republique. 
He and Helene came here first. 
Helene boarded at school and Papa 
rented a room. After a while he 
found the house we now live in. 

In front of our house there is a 
stone wall and a gate and inside that 
a small garden. There’s another gar- 
den, with vegetables, in back of the 
house. On the ground floor we have 
a living room, a dining room, and a 
kitchen. On the next floor we have 
three bedrooms and a bathroom. On 
the top floor there are two more 
bedrooms and the attic. It’s nice to 
have all this space because we like 
having guests. 

There is no central heating, but 
we have fireplaces. And we have hot 
running water, which many French 
families don’t have. If we light a 
small burner in the kitchen we can 
get hot water upstairs. 


A DAY AT OUR HOUSE 

A day in our house starts about 7, 
when the alarm clock goes off and 
we all get up. Maman makes the 
breakfast and I have a glass of milk 
and bread and butter. Helene, who 
is 16, has cafe au lait—coffee with 
lots of hot milk in it. 

Helene and I go to a private school 
called the College de Valognes, and 
we must be there by 8. I am 12 and 
last year I was in the fifth class. 
Since we start in the twelfth class and 
finish in the first, I would be in the 
eighth grade in your country. I hope 
that I am going into the fourth class 
this year. You see, we take exams at 
the beginning of the year, in Octo- 
ber, and if we pass we go into the 
next class. This means we must study 
during the summer to get ready for 
the exams; I don’t like that much. 

The subjects I take are English, 
Latin, mathematics, history, geogra- 
phy, natural science, French, music, 
gymnastics, and art; in art class we 
often decorate old French songs or 
poetry. Luckily, we never have more 
than six subjects a day. Helene 


studies German, English, French, 
history, geography, chemistry and 
physics, mathematics, music, art, 
singing, civics, sewing, and gymnas- 
tics. We go to school five days a 
week and have Thursday and Sun- 
day off. 

School gets out at 12 and we all 
go home for our big meal of the day. 
Papa also comes home from the 
Tribunal, where he works. When we 
get home Helene helps Maman fin- 
ish preparing the dinner and I go 
out to do some errands for Maman. 
We do not have an ice box, so there 
are always things to buy just before 
the meal. I take a net shopping bag 
and go across the street to do the 
errands. 

For dinner we usually start with 
sliced tomatoes or soup and perhaps 
some cold meat; then we have hot 
meat or fish, potatoes, a vegetable, 
salad, sometimes cheese, and fruit. 

By 2 o'clock Helene and I are 
back at school. We come home again 
at 4, do our homework, run errands, 
and have some time to play games. 
I have a game of Parcheesi, which 
was given to me by an American 
friend, and I like playing that. I also 
have a Brownie camera which came 
from your country, and I like taking 
pictures. 

We have supper around 7 or 8 at 
night. It’s much like our noon meal, 
except that it’s lighter. Like all 
French families we spend a lot of 
time at the table, for meals are the 
time of day when the whole family 
is together—and we enjoy being to- 
gether. 

After supper I finish my home- 
work, read, or play games. Some- 
times we go to the movies. But usu- 
ally before I know it, Papa is closing 
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the shutters and it is time to go to 
bed. 

Summer vacation from school; be- 
gins July 14 (Bastille Day), of we 
national holiday. Vacation ends 
around October 1. Helene and | are 
both Scouts, and in summer both of 
us go to a Scout camp for two weeks. 
In September, when Papa has a 
month of vacation, the whole family 
goes away. 

This past summer was an impor- 
tant one for me because I was con- 
firmed. My family was very proud 
and we had a big celebration. I got 
my first long pants, navy blue ones, 
for the ceremony. 


OTHER VACATIONS 


Our other big vacations from 
school are at Christmas and Easter. 
Sometimes we have a few days off 
at Carnival, just before the begin- 
ning of Lent. At Carnival time there 
are dances and parades in costume. 
I wish I had an American Imdian 
costume to wear. ~ 

My mother has told me a lot about 
your country. Before she was mar- 
ried she taught French at the 
Friends School in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
She loved your country and often 
talks about the good times she had 
there. I also have an aunt who 
married to an American and lives in 
Wilton, Connecticut. The name of 
that state is almost as difficult to 
pronounce as “Massachusetts.” 

Helene and I would like to hear 
from boys and girls in the United 
States. Maman will be able to trans- 
late the letters for us. But we will 
not have time to answer more than a 
few letters. Our address is: 24, rue 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, Valognes, Man- 
che, France. 


Vhotos by Lawher 
By noon on market days the parking lot has begun to be filled up. 
Farmers drive into town from the country to sell their produce. You 
can also buy clothing, shoe laces, baked goods, sheet music at market. 





YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 
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Our 96 Senators 


NE evening George Washington 
and James Madison were drink- 
ing tea in a Philadelphia hotel. It 
was the summer of 1787, when our 
Constitution was being written. The 
two leaders were discussing the new 
U. S. Government. 

“The Constitution should provide 
for a Congress made up of two law- 
making assemblies—a House of Rep- 
resentatives and a Senate,” Washing- 
ton said. 

Madison disagreed with the gen- 
eral. 

“Our Government's work and 
profffess will be delayed if it has to 
wait for both the House and Sen- 
ate to approve every law,” he said. 
“Why should the Congress have two 
assemblies?” 

Washington smiled as Madison 
poured some hot tea from his cup 
into a saucer. 

“You are answering your own 
question by pouring hot tea into a 
saucer,” said the general. 


COOLING OFF 


Madison _ listened 
Washington went on: 

“You pour tea into a saucer to 
cool it and make it safe to drink. 
Let us imagine that your cup is the 
House of Representatives and that 
the tea is a new law. Since the tea 
is hot, it may be unsafe for the peo- 
ple—directly “from the cup. 

“But let us imagine also that your 
saucer is the Senate. By pouring the 
hot tea into the saucer, the people 
cool their tea. Then it is safer for 
them to drink. 

“Now suppose a law is approved 
by the House—in a heat of excite- 
ment. The law might be unsafe for 
the people. But with another law- 
making assembly, a Senate, our Gov- 
ernment can cool off that law and 
protect the people. The Senate, you 
see, would serve as a check on the 
House.” . 

The founding fathers agreed with 
Washington that “two heads are bet- 
ter than one.” They said the people's 


carefully as 


rights could be more closely guarded 
by two lawmaking assemblies. There 
would be less danger of passing laws 
quickly and carelessly. 

Our Constitution provides for 
such a Congress, made up of a 
House of Representatives and a Sen- 
ate elected by the people. Elections 
are held every two years for one 
third, or 32 members, of the Senate. 

Every state, no matter what its 
size or population, has two U. S. 
Senators. Article I, section 3 of’ the 
Constitution rules that the Senate 
shall be made up “of two Senators 
from each state.” 


SENATOR’S QUALIFICATIONS 


Each of the 96 Senators has one 
vote and serves for six years. If a 
Senator dies or resigns, the governor 
of his state can call a special election 
to replace him. Or, if state laws per- 
mit, the governor can appoint a 
Senator until the people elect a new 
one. 

Article I, section 3 also states the 
qualifications, or requirements, for a 
U. S. Senator. He must be: 

1. at least 30 years old; 

2. a citizen of the U. S. for at least 
nine years, 


President of the Senate 
(Vice-President of the U.S.) 


8. a citizen of the state he repre- 
sents. 

“The Vice-President of the United 
States shall be President of the Sen- 
ate, but shall have no vote unless 
they be equally divided.” 

This is section 3, clause 4 of Arti- 
cle I. It means that the presiding* 
officer of the Senate is the Vice- 
President of the U. S.—a leader 
elected by the people. 

But he is not a member of the Sen- 
ate and cannot debate any law or 
other matter before the Senate. Nei- 
ther can he vote on any law dis- 
cussed in the Senate—except when 
there is a tie. 


WHAT HE DOES 

His main job is to keep order dur- 
ing Senate meetings. He also serves 
as a link between the President of 
the U. S. and the Senate. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate today is U. S. 
Vice-President Alben W. Barkley, 
73, of Paducah, Kentucky. 

The Senate selects other officers 
such as Secretaries, a Sergeant at 
Arms, Chief Clerk, Chaplain, and a 
President pro tempore. “Pro tem- 
pore” is Latin for “temporarily,” 
which means for the time being. The 
President pro tempore presides when 
the regular President of the Senate 
is absent. 

Senator Kenneth McKellar, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, is the President 
pro tempore. 


No. 6 in a series of articles and illustra- 
tions selected and adapted from Your Rug- 
ged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California. 


**The vote is a tie, Mr. President, 
How do you vote?”’ 
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WORDS TO THE WISE Boe 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE 


challenge. When you say “I dou- 
ble-dare-you . . .” to a friend, you're 
throwing a challenge at him. Long 
ago your challenge was “a false 
accusation.” 

That was the meaning of the Latin 
word calumnia, the ancestor of chal- 
lenge. It was also the meaning of the 
word's cousins, calonge (Old French) 
and chalenge (Old English). But an 
old custom changed that meaning. 

According to this custom, the way 
to answer an accusation was to fight 
a duel. When a man was accused of 


something, he was expected to“up- 
hold his honor by dueling, with his 
accuser. So a chalenge—an accusa- 
tion—amounted: to an invitation to 
fight. ' 

That is how our challenge became 
“a dare,” or “a summons to fight.” 


Calumnia—the ancestor of chal- 
lenge—has given us another word 
which traveled a more direct route. 
It is our English word calumny, “a 
false accusation.” 

Calumny and challenge are called 
doublets. They're words which come 
from the same ancestor, but have 
traveled to our language by different 
routes. 

Union and onion are doublets. 
Their. ancestor is the Latin uhus, 
“one.” A union makes one thing out 
of many. An enion is a single ball 
formed of many layers. 

Foreigner and forfeit are ‘also 
doublets. Their ancestor is the Latin 
foris, “outside.” A foreigner is some- 
one from outside our own country. 
A forfeit was once a crime, an act 
that was outside the law. Phen the 
forfeit became the thing which the 
law took away from the man who 
committed a crime. 

Here are a few doublets: 
doctor—document 
damsel—dominate 
thrill—nostril 

You can find out how these words 
are related by carefully reading 
about them in a good dictionary. 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred *® in this issue are defined here. 


appliance (uh-PLY-uhns). Noun. An 
instrument or a machine for a particular 
use. 

commission (kuh-MISH-uhn). Noun. 
A group of people set up to carry out 
a particular function or do a special job. 

pool. Verb. To contribute materials, 
products, or money to a central fund, 
which is owned by all the contributors 
together. The contributors work together 
instead of competing against each other. 
Pool can also be used as a noun to mean 
the central fund which has been built 
up. 

preamble (PREE-am-b'l. Pronounce a 
as in at.) Noun. An introduction; an 
introductory statement that explains the 
purpose of a law or some other docu- 
ment. 

presiding (pree-ZID-ihng. Pronounce 
first i as in high.) Adjective that de- 


scfibes the chief official, who directs a 
meeting. 

quarry (KWOR-ih. Pronounce o as in 
not.) Noun. A large pit in the ground, 
from which building‘ stone is taken. 
Workers drill or blast or cut the stone 
out of the ground. 

vital (VI-tuhl. Pronounce i as in sigh.) 
Adjective describing something that is 
essential. Vital comes from the Latin 
vita, meaning “life.” ° 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
chlorophyll (KLOH-roh-fihl) 
Colosseum (kol-uh-SEE-uhm. Pro- 
nounce 0 as in not.) 

Jura (JOOR-uh. Pronounce oo as in 
foot.) 

monsieur (muh-syu. Pronounce u as 
in urn.) 

Sainte Mere-Eglise_ (sant mare a- 
gleese) 

Thailand (TIE-land) 

Valognes (val-own) 

Vosges (VOHZH. Pronounce zh like 
# in pleasure.) 


Coming of Night 
The sun casts red beams o'er the sky, 
The moon lifts its head on high. 
The first star shows its light, 
A promise for a lovely night. 


Barbora Zikan, Grade 7 
Paw Paw (Mich.) School 
Teacher, Jean R. Vis 


The Pioneer Spirit 
The pioneer spirit was full of life; 
It was a strong man, his children and 
wife; 
It built the homes, cleared the fields; 
Planted the crops, took in the yields. 
It was the good, it was the bad; 
Sometimes happy, sometimes sad; 
It’s the spirit that can help me and you, 
The pioneer spirit, tried and true. 
Kay Fantin, Grade 8 


Maple Grove School, Ulrichville, O. 
Teacher, Ethel G. Devore 


Thankful 


The moon is our silver, 

The sun is our gold, 

The stars are our diamonds 

To have and to hold. 

The wind in the pine trees, 

The velvety grass, 

Flowers of all colors 

That nod as we pass, 

All seem to say to our Father above, 

“Thank Thee, dear Lord, 

For Thy bountiful love.” 
Charlene Fortin, Grade 7 


Woodrow Wilson School, Manistee, Mich. 
Teacher, Ruth Clarkson 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi iTops, don't miss. i“iGood. 
Mi fair. Save your money. 


Drama: 441i Whistle at Eaton Falls. 
vvrv rv Bright Victory. ~“//The River. 
vvvrThe Frogmen. ~“HHTake Care 
of My Little Girl. ~vwwTeresa. Mv 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. “##Jim 
Thorpe, All-American. “Saturday's 
Hero. ##/Oliver Twist. “Sealed 
Cargo. ~/The Red Badge of Courage. 
“The Desert Fox. ~MMWhen I Grow 
Up. 4/The Basketball Fix. #11Cat- 
tle Drive. Four in a Jeep. HiMMask 
of the Avenger. “Strangers on a Train. 

Comedy: “Rhubarb. 4“ Dear 
Brat. “Mr. Belvedere Rings the Bell. 
“Francis Goes to the Races, “Half 
Angel. 

Musical: 
Riviera. 

Animated Cartoon: “//Walt Dis- 
ney’s Alice in Wonderland. P 

Puppet Film: “~The Emperor's 
Nightingale. 


M4Showbuat. “On the 





Q. My mother says that to wash your 
hair twice a week isn’t good for it. Is 
this soP 


A. Dry hair may not take too kindly 
to frequent shampooing, which removes 
some of the oils that keep the hair soft 
and shining. Very oily hair, on the other 
hand, may need to be washed more 
often. For average hair, daily brushing 
and a shampoo once a week will keep 
it clean and gleaming. 


Q. Is tt true that baked potatoes are 
less fattening than boiled potatoes? 


A. No. Potatoes of the same weight 
have the same calorie content whether 
they are baked or boiled. A medium- 
sized potato has about 100 calories. 
Potatoes in themselves are not “fatten- 
ing.” It's the butter and gravy you put 
on them which piles on the calories. 
To save the vitamins and minerals in 
potatoes, scrub them clean, cook them 
in their skins, and peel them after 
cooking. 


Q. What is the best way to get rid of 
warts? 


A. The safest way to get rid of warts 
permanently is to have your doctor re- 
move them. 

. . 

Athletes, Attention! .. . The fungus 
infection commonly called “athlete's 
foot” is more likely to affect sweaty feet 
than dry ones. To guard against it, keep 
the feet as dry and clean as possible. 
Many coaches suggest that before prac- 
tice, the feet be dusted with an anti- 
septic powder and a White cotton sock 
be worn under the wool oversock, After 
practice, if showers are not available, 
remove sweaty socks, wipe feet dry, 
and dust them again with antiseptic 
powder. 

7 “ 
Time-Saver 
When ) ou find that you’re perplexed 
About what job to tackle next, 
Make a list of things important 
What to do—and what you oughtn’t. 


Lights Right. . . . Reading in bed is 
no worse for your eyes than reading 
anywhere else, provided your position 
and light are right. Use a backrest or 
prop up enough pillows behind you to 


keep your back comfortably erect. Be 
sure the lamp you use throws plenty of 
light on your book, without glare. Lying 
flat when you read is not only a strain 
on your eyes, but on your body muscles 
as well. 

. o _ 

Cook's Corner. . . . Eggs must be 
cooked “eggs-actly” right to taste good 
and be easy to digest. Here’s how to 
make a perfect “sunny-side-up.” 

Use a frying pan of the right size for 
the number of eggs you want to cook. 
For one or two eggs, be sure to use a 


small pan. Over a low flame, melt enough 
butter or in the pan to form 
a layer over the bottom. Break an egg 
into a saucer, then slide the egg into 
the melted butter. Keeping the flame 
low; cook the egg until the white is set. 
Shake the pan slightly to keep the egg 
from sticking. If you like your eggs 
cooked on both sides, use a pancake- 
turner to turn the eggs without breaking 
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ACROSS 


1. Be seated. 

4. Short form of “advertisement.” 

6. One variety of mystery flower, called 
the Cherokee, represents this state. 

8. Mystery flower represents this state. 

9. A priest of Tibet. 

0 


10. Short form of “yonder.” 


. It is (contraction). 13. Toward. 

. Postscript (abbrev.). 

. A young pig (rhymes with boat). 

. Luster, gloss, brightness. 20. A shop. 
The American Beauty mystery flower 
represents Washington, —. —. 

. Word used with “either” to show 
choice. 

. French coin (rhymes with “you” ). 

. Tiny. 

. Mystery flower pictured at left. 

. An opening for your arm in a coat. 

. Long, scolding speeches. 


83. Old form for “you.” ¢ 34. Not no. 


DOWN 


. Appears, looks as if. 
The wild mystery flower represents 
this state. 

. Attempt. 4. Breezy, jaunty. 

. The Wild Prairie variety of mystery 
flower represents North ; 

. Tiny, biting flies. 7. Depart, move. 

. Fleshy edge of mouth. 

. “He loves me, he loves me — — —.” 

. Look at. 16. Him. 

. Upon. 18. Thus, therefore. 

. Hour (abbrev.). 20. To plant seeds. 

21. A pact or agreement between nations. 

. Certain amounts of medicine. 

. A.rod used in billiards. 

. The under part of shoes or feet. 

. Canal in northern part of 8 Across. 

28. Traveled on a horse. 
. Mister (abbrev.). 
. Grass cut and dried for livestock feed. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to last week’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Idaho; 6-syringa; 9-lies; 10-is; 
ll-scan; 13-Ark; 14- ; 15-M. D : 
17- ;_19-an; 20-adz; " 
I'd; 29-Lent; '30-pat; 32- 

DOWN: 1-island: * 18 : 3-are; 4-his; 5- 
T-bay! 18-one; 20-all; 2i-doe; 22-2innia : 
sip: stand; 28-dawn: 31-tea; 33-Ida; lip; 


- 





Mr. Guard 


NE of the chief reasons why the 

U. of California hasn’t lost a regular 
season game in the past four years is a 
6-feet-2-in, 230-pound hunk of T.N.T. 
named Les Richter. 

Les is probably the greatest lineman 
in the land. Despite his mountainous 
bulk, he’s as agile as a tumbler and as 


swift as a line drive. Naturally he’s the | 


apple, or, rather, the boulder, of Coach 


Lynn Waldorf’s eye. All he wants'to do | 


is play. It doesn’t make any difference 
where you put him. . 

At Fresno (Calif.) H. S., he was a 
crack fullback. As a college freshman, 
he continued playing that position, But 
in his sophomore year he was shoved 
into the center position. Last season, 
when California ran short of guards, the 
Fresno giant was moved again. 

As a lineman, Richter is a coach's 
dream—unless you're the opposing 
coach, in which case he’s a nightmare. 
On offense, he’s a murderous blocker 
and a bearcat under punts. On defense, 
he’s a smashing line backer—the kind 
that make opposing ball-carriers wish 
they had stuck to softball. 

Off the field, the big Golden Bear is 
one of the mildest, nicest fellows you 


| 
| 


could hope to meet. He has four hob- | 


bies—golf, hunting, fishing, and eating. 
Jimmy Stewart is his favorite actor, 
June Allyson his favorite actress, Doris 


Day his favorite singer, and Carmen | 


Cavallero his favorite band. 

The most thrilling moment of his 
sports career? He says, “It was stopping 
Washington twice on the one-yard line 
in the last three minutes of our game 


last year. That insured the Coast crown | 


and a Rose Bow! bid for us.” 


The Fresno giant—les Richter 


you ll be ALL SET with a 


SPORT SET 


BASKETBALL AND GOAL 


MacGregor Goildsmi 
Reme mber fello 


Goldsmith 


, MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH, INc. 
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Cy 


Buy U.S. Defense Stamps eae. 
re Srnsling 10 REMEMBE 
Lyles AND S4c0tos 


America’s finest 
silver-plated fiute 





OCTOBER 24, 1951 


Citizenship Quiz @® === 


1. SEEING THE SENATE 


Put C beside the statements which are 
correct. In the others cross out the wrong 
word and write thé correct one on the 
line below. Score 4 points for each. 
Total 32, 


1. Congress is made up of the 
Senate and House of Representations. 





_2. There are 96 Senators, 





_.8. One third of the Senate is 
elected every two years. 





A. A Senator is elected for a term 
of nine years. 


__5. There are three Senators from 
each state. 


__.6. No one may become a Senator 
who has not been a U. S. citizen for at 
least nine years. 





_.7. A Senator must be at least 50 
years old, 


__.8. The President of the Senate is 
the Treasurer of the United States. 








— 


My score. 


2. TOUR OF FRANCE 


Let's make a movie of our trip 
through France. Start out by checking 
the scenes which portray things you 
would see in France. Score 4 for each 
you correctly check. Total 44. 


Farming and Industry 


_.1. Sheep on the Massif Central. 

__.2. Farmers tending olive trees in 
Normandy, 

__3. Fishermen setting out in small 
boats from Brittany. ‘ 

_.4. Shepherds tending sheep and 
goats in mountain pastures. 

_.5. Wheat fields of the “bread 
basket” around Paris. 

__.6, Grapes and citrus fruits grow- 
ing in the Midi. 

_..7. Lumbermen cutting trees which 
will be used in building most new 
houses. 

__.8. Coal mines in the northeast. 

_.9. Steel mills in the northwest. 


_..10. Dams 
plants. 


and electric power 
The Bulging Budget 

Check the scenes which help show 
why the French budget is strained. 

__1. War-damaged areas 
new buildings must be put up. 

__.2. Old buildings which must be 
replaced. 

__.3. French soldiers in the Western 
European army. 

__4. U. S. tourists in France. 

5. French soldiers in Indo-China. 

__6. Marshall Plan machinery being 
unloaded from ships. 


where 


My score 


3. NOSE FOR NEWS 


A radio announcer is giving a quick 
summary of the news. Cross out the 
wrong words inside the parentheses, 
so that his statements will be correct. 
Score 4 each. Total 20. 


President Truman announces atomic 
explosion in (France, Iran, Russia). 
British voters go to polls to choose 
between two major parties, Labor and 
(Conservatives, Republicans, Demo- 
crats). Colosseum is used for concerts 
in (New York, Rome, London). Grow- 
ing grass gets (grasshoppers, guinea 
hens, giraffes) green. Extra lighting 
helps increase (crops, electricity out- 
put, weather forecasting). 


My score 


4. POSTER TO GUIDE YOU 


Complete the sentence by filling in 
the correct numbers. Score 2 each. 
Total 4. 


The organization which put out this 
poster is celebrating its 
birthday on October 


My score____ Total scor®__._ 


Some Fyx/ 


Time Saver 


Bobby entered the candy store with 
a penny in his hand. “Give me an all- 
day sucker,” he asked the storekeeper. 
When he received the candy, he eyed 
it critically for a moment, then said, 
“Isn't it pretty small?” 

“Yes, guess it is,” agreed the man, 
“but the days are getting shorter.” 


Natalie Pavlovich. Hillsdale School, Pittsburgh 


Anchors Aweigh 


He was a clever sailor, 

This Western gob named Tex; 
He named his ship Canasta 
Because she had two decks! 


Karen Kay Turwilliger, Manilla (lowa) Public School 


Pass the Bicarbonate 


Cook (to friend): “I made a mistake 
at breakfast this morning and served 
the family soap flakes instead of corn 
flakes.” 

Friend: “Were they angry?” 

Cook: “Angry? They foamed at the 
mouth.” 

Joe Ann Royal, Short Journey School, Smithfield, N. C. 


Pa. 


No Stranger 

Visitor: “Is this a healthy place?” 

Mr. Jones: “It sure is!) When I came 
here I couldn't utter a word. I had 
scarcely a hair on my head. I hadn't 
the strength to walk across the room. 
Why, I had to be lifted from my bed.” 

Visitor: “That's amazing. How long 
have you been here?” 


Mr. Jones: “I was born here.” 
Francine Weingram, P. 8. 94, Bronx, N. ¥ 


Fed Up 


Mother: “Have some more of my 
alphabet soup.” 

Junior: “No, thank you. I couldn't 
hold another syllable.” 


Florence Lucas, Perry Local School, East Liberty. Ohio 


Poor Player 


A lady was amazed to see a man and 
a dog playing checkers together. “That 
dog would make a fortune in the mov- 
ies or on the stage.” 

“Oh, he isn’t so smart,” replied the 
man. “I beat him four games out of 


five.” - 
Patricia Brushie, Silver Lane Jr. H.8., B. Hartford, Conn. 


Teacher: “What is the title for the 
former ruler of Russia?” 

Pupil: “Czar.” 

Teacher: “His wife?” 

Pupil: “Czarina.” 

Teacher: “His children?” 

Pupil (after pause): 


“Czardines 
Anna Merriken, Miam: ‘Fla.) High School 








Betty Hunter of Lee School, Sher- 


man, Texas, asks: 


If a boy calls for a girl in his car, 
should he come to the door or honk? 


The well-mannered boy calls for his 
date at the door of her home and he 
also takes her back there at the end 
of the date. The boy who honks his 
horn as a signal that he has arrived is 
being rude to his date and inconsid- 
erate of the neighbors. 

Many boys are shy. A girl can make 
a boy feel more comfortable by being 
ready eer and greeting him at the 
door h 

If a boy is in the habit of honking 
for a girl, she might tell him that from 
now on she'd like her parents to get 
to know “the nicest boy in the English 
class” (or some other comptimegtary 
remark) and ask him if he'll please 
come to the door from now on, 

Nancy Sawyer of Detroit, 
writes: 

Should a girl ever call a boy on the 
telephone? 


A girl may call a boy if she has a 
got reason—such as inviting him to 
or to a girls’ club dance. She 
should avoid pal ae ealls just for the 
sake of chatting because they make 
it seem that she is hinting to be asked 
me s like to pick their own dates 
e their own invitations. 


Mich., 
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Shown below are the designs of the 
three new stamps which are being issued 
by the United Nations this month and 
in November. 

The 1¢ maroon is the “Peoples of the 
World” stamp. It shows a group of five 
people, representing the main races of 
mankind, freed from chains of bondage. 
They are looking toward the U.N. em- 
blem. This design also will appear on a 
10¢ yellow-brown stamp. 

The 15¢ blue with purple border is 
the U.N. flag stamp. On the border are 
the words “United Nations” in French, 
English, Spanish, Russian, and Chinese 
—the U.N.’s official languages. The flag 
design also appears on a 3¢ blue-and- 
carmine stamp and a 25¢ blue-and-gray 
stamp. 

The 20¢ brown is the “World Unity” 
stamp. It shows the two hemispheres 
linked in a figure-eight ribbon with the 
words “United Nations” in Spanish and 
French. 


U. N. Flag Stamp 


U. N. Postal Administration 


“World Unity” Stamp 
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Get your free copy of 


“It’s a Snap” 


Kodak's famous book designed for 
High School and College people. 


Write to: John VanGuitder, Room y . 
807, Eastman Kodak pony, , , 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Snapshots make swell Christmas greeting cards. See your dealer. | at O d a k 





Teaching Aids 


(Continued from page 2-T) 


Your Rugged Constitution—Our 
96 Senators 


To the Pupils: Enlist a group of vol- 
unteers who will work out a presenta- 
tion of this article, partly in dramatic 
form and partly in straight explanatory 
reading. Make a placard which names 
the time, place, and persons represented 
in the scene to be staged. Select play- 
ers ‘for the parts of Washington and 
Madison. Have several narrators who 
will alternate in reading the paragraphs 
that follow the dialogue. You might like 
to distribute copies of the Constitution 
among your classmates and ask them to 
search out Article I, section 3, and to 
read aloud clauses 1, 3, 4, and 5. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questi te Quiz 


for a Five-mi 





1. How many U. S. Senators are 
there? (96) 

2. For how long a term is a U. S. 
Senator elected? (Six years) 

8. The man who is President of the 
Senate holds another important posi- 
tion. What is it? (The Vice-Presidency 
of the U. S.) 

* 4. France is a little smaller than what 
U. S. state? (Texas) 

5. Name the chief products of north- 
west France. (Fruits, vegetables, dairy 
products, fish) 

6. In what region is the “bread bas- 
ket” of France? (North central or out- 
side Paris) 

7. Where is the “industrial heart” of 
France? (In the northeast and east) 

8. When is United Nations Day? 
(October 24) 

9. President Truman has announced 
an atomic bomb test in what other 
country? (Russia or the Soviet Union) 

10. In what city of Europe is the 
Colosseum? (Rome) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 12 

ACROSS: i-sit; 4-ad; 6-Georgia; 8-New 
York; 9-lama; 10-yon; 12-it's; 13-to; 14- 
PS.; 15-shoat; 18-sheen; 20-store; 22-D. C.; 
24-or; 25-sou; 26-wee; 28-rose; 29-armhole; 
32-tirades; 33-ye; %4-yes. 

DOWN: 1i-seems; 2-lIowa; 3-try; 4-airy; 
5-Dakota; 6-gnats; 7-go; 9-lip; ll-not; 15- 
see; 16-he; 17-on; 18-so; 19-hr.; 20-sow; 
2l-treaty; 22-Uoses; 23-cue; 25-soles; 27- 
Erie; 28-rode; 30-Mr.; 3i-hay. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 

1. SEEKING THE SENATE: 1-Represen- 
tatives; 2-C; 3-C; 4-six; 5-two; 6-C; 7-30; 
8-Vice-President. 

2. TOUR OF FRANCE: Farming and In- 
dustry—check 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10; The Bulg- 
ing Budget—check 1, 2, 3, 5. 

3. NOSE FOR NEWS: Correct words are 
—Russia, Conservatives, Rome, grasshop- 
pers, crops. 

4 POSTER TO GUIDE YOU: sixth; 2%. 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Argentina 


Nov. 7 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Map of Latin Amer- 
ica in color, showing products, people, 
etc., 18” by 24”, 1950, free, Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Argen- 
tina {Program Kit), 1950, 25¢, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Argentina, 1947, free, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Republics of the Pampas (The Good 
Neighbor Series), 1942, 64¢, Row 
Peterson and Co., 104 Lexington Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. Argentina: Profile 
of a Nation, 1944, 10¢, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Argentina, 1945, 5¢, Pan Anierican 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. Peron’s 
“Greater Argentina” and the United 
States, by Olive Holmes (Reports Vol. 
24, No. 14), 1948, 25¢, Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38 St., New York 
16, N. Y. 


BOOKS: Argentina: the Life Story of 
a Nation, by John W. White, $3.75 
(Viking, 1942). Argentine Republic, by 
Y. F. Rennie, $14.00 (Macmillan, 
1945). 


ARTICLES: “People of the Week; 
the Perons,” U. S. News, Sept. 7, 1951. 
“World Crisis Aids Peron,” by H. B. 
Murkland, Current History, June, 1951. 
“What Makes Argentines That Way?” 
by J. R. Cassidy, Saturday Evening 
Post, May 26, 1951. “Argentines Like 
Peron,” U. S. News, June 22, 1951. 
“Argentine Riddle,” World Week, Oct. 
27, 1948. “Viva Peron! Viva Evita!” 
Newsweek, Sept. 3, 1951. “Champions 
Against U. S.,” Business Week, Aug. 25, 
1951. “Free Press, Peron Style,” Senior 
Scholastic, Apr. 11, 1951. “Storm Over 
the Pampas,” World Week, October 10, 
1951. (Abortive revolt in Argentina.) 
“The Schoolmaster President” (Domin- 
go Sarmiento—radio script), World 
Week, April 12, 1948. 


FILMS: Horsemen of the Pampas 
(Argentina) (Earth and Its Peoples se- 
ries), 20 minutes, sale or rent, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y. Daily life of a cowhand 
on a large Argentine ranch. Argentina, 
11 minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. Buenos Aires and the 
city’s dependence upon the pampas for 
export products. Argentine Argosy, 9 
minutes, long term loan, Teaching Film 


Custodians, 25 W. 45 St., New York 22, 
N. Y. Panorama—city life, cattle 
ranches and farms, mountains and lakes. 
Buenos Aires Today, 9 minutes, long 
term loan, Teaching Film Custodians. 
Andes and Pampas, 8 minutes, sale, 
Filmsets, Inc., 1956 N. Seminary Ave., 
Chicago 14, Ill. Contrasts the life and 
industry in the mountains of Chile with 
that which is found on the pampas of 
Argentina. 


FILMSTRIPS: Argentina, 70 frames, 
Stillfilm, Inc., 171 South Los Robles, 
Pasadena 5, Calif. New maps, Andes 
Mts., pampas, transportation, cattle, 
sheep, wheat, corn and flax. Argentina, 
Paraguay and Uruguay, 40 frames, 
Stanley Bomar Co., 513 W: 166 St., 
New York 32, N. Y. Emphasis on Ar- 
gentine industries, natural resources, 
Buenos Aires. 


Greenland 


Nov. 7 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Greenland, 1948, 
free, Danish Information Office, 588 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


BOOKS: Greenland, by Vilhj4lmur 
Stefansson, $3.50 (Doubleday, 1942). 
Top of the World, by Alice Gall and 
Fleming Crew, $1.50 (Oxford, 1939). 
Canada and Her Northern Neighbors, 
by Frances Carpenter, $1.40 (American 
Book Co., 1946), Coast Guard to Green- 
land, by Anne Molloy (fiction), $2.00 
(Houghton, 1942). 


ARTICLES: “Greenland: Northern 
Sentry Post,” by Allen Raymond, Re- 
porter, July 10, 1951. “The Eskimos of 
East Greenland,” by Ejnar Mikkelsen, 
Canadian Geographical Magazine, Aug., 
1951. “On the Great Icecap,” Life, 
June 26, 1950. “Americans Stand Guard 
in Greenland,” National Geographic 
Magazine, Oct., 1946. 


FILMS: Wedding of Palo, 70 min- 
utes, rent, Brandon Films, 200 W. 57 St., 
New York, N. Y. Year round life and 
customs of the people of Greenland. 
Flight Over the Arctic, L-thinutes, sale, 
Air-Age Education Research, 100 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Exploratory 
flight over Greenland. Land of Eternal 
Silence, 10 minutes, sale, Hoffberg Pro- 
ductions, 362 W. 44 St., New York, 
N. Y. Quiet grandeur of nature to be 
found in Greenland. People of the Arc- 
tic, 22 minutes, sale or rent, Knowledge 
Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Geography and resources of 
northern Alaska, Labrador, Greenland, 
and Siberia. 





HIS has been the busiest six weeks 
we've ever had around our corner. 
The opening of the school year is al- 
ways a busy time at Scholastic, but this 
year has outdone any year I remember. 
The rush was not caused by an in- 
crease in our business alone; we had a 
much bigger increase a year ago. But 
teacher-subscribers have been mailing 
their orders and rushing back their con- 
firmations and revision orders more 
promptly than ever. This we like, and 
we appreciate your cooperation. 

But in their determination to handle 
every piece of mail within 24 hours of 
its receipt, the girls in our order depart- 
ment have worked far into the night 
and then were at it again early the next 
morning, day after day, night after 
night. Saturdays, too. The clacking of 
the teletype, whisking the orders from 
New York to the shipping room in Day- 
ton, scarcely stopped. 

Despite this valiant effort, we know 
there have been delays and errors. But 
they have been relatively few. The 
classroom magazine business, as you 
know, is unlike any other magazine sub- 
scription activity. Practically every or- 
der has to be handled within a few 
weeks. Inexperienced ledger clerks can- 
not be used; the burden falls on the 
trained worker. 

This week, therefore, J-salute the sub- 
scription department, and at the same 
time express my appreciation to the 
thousands of teacher-subscribers who 
have sent their orders so promptly and 
have demonstrated by their friendly let- 
ters a sympathetic understanding of 
our problems at the beginning of the 
school year. We are now finding time to 
prepare our first invoices. By the time 
this issue reaches you, calm will have 
fallen over the order department. Lights 
will go out at a reasonable hour--in the 
subscription department. 

But there will be no calm in the edi- 
torial side of the office. There the week- 
ly crescendo, reaching its peak Tuesday 
evening as the last news is teletyped, 
will continue until] May. The crescendo 
is doubling in volume among the editors 
this week, for soon the special supple- 
ment on Our American Schools will go 
to press. I'll tell you about it, next issue. 


Off the Press 


The Peron Era, by Robert J. Alexander. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y. 
239 pp., $3.50. 


“Peron’s Argentina is the spearhead 
of the reactionary dictatorial bloc among 
American nations.” This is the thesis of 
a spirited analysis by Dr. Alexander, 
assistant professor of economics at Rut- 
gers. His hard-hitting book is based on 
visits to Argentina, interviews with 
Peronistas and the opposition, and con- 
siderable source material. His economic 
chapters show that Peronism rests on 
labor support which was won by a com- 
bination of bribery of labor leaders and 
a social reform program. Once in power, 
Peron ended the last vestige of labor's 
independence. He has had for the most 
part the support of the Army, despite 
the recent insurrection. By taking over 
the sale of farm products, Peron hag 
placed the ranching interests under his 
broad thumb. Considerable segments of 
industry have been nationalized and 
foreign investments, like British rail- 
roads, have been bought out. That civil 
liberties have been mangled is fresh in 
all minds with the suppression of 
La Prensa. Peron now attacks the Com- 
munists, although for a time they sup- 
ported him because they had a common 
hatred of the United States. Nazi and 
Fascist leaders from Europe have 
found a warm welcome in Argentina. 

The pages on United States relations 
with Argentina note that “In 1945, 
Peron and his confreres were de- 
nounced by the United States as pro- 
Nazis and totalitarians; in 1950, they 
were being favored with multi-million 
dollar loans.” Our Argentine policy has 
swung a full circle, depending on pre- 
vailing winds in the “cold war.” 


Selected Writings of Bolivar, compiled 
by Vicente Lecuna, edited by Harold 
A. Bierck, Jr. Translation by Lewis 
Bertrand. 2 vols. 822 pp. The Colo- 
nial Press, N. Y. $10. 


At a time when hemispheric solidarity 
is basic to American foreign policy, we 
are reminded of Simon Bolivar’s early 
19th century efforts in this direction. 
This goal of Bolivar, the “Liberator” 
who fought to free Latin Americans 
from Spanish misrule, is not well 
enough known to North Americans. 

Some 300 letters, addresses, selec- 
tions from pamphlets, and proclama- 
tions are arranged chronologically to 
cover the period 1810-1830. In them is 
detailed Bolivar’s vigorous opposition 
to Spanish rule, his military exploits, 
efforts to unite all American peoples 
into one vast confederation, and his 
ideas on democracy. An able introduc- 


tion surveys the life of Bolivar from his 
early youth as the member of a family 
of landed aristocrats to his death from 
tuberculosis at the age of 47, vilified by 
some, hailed by many more. 

It is regrettable that space was not 
set aside for Bolivar’s private life. 


Basic Elements of a Free Dynamic So- 
ciety. Macmillan, N. Y. 91 pp., $1 
(paper covers). 


It is not often that we are privileged 
to participate in the discussions of nine 
distinguished Americans gathered at a 
round table. We have been given this 
opportunity by the Advertising Coun- 
cil, maintained by American business 
to serve the public interest. Participants 
in the discussion which they sponsored 
were Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Ford Foundation, moderator; Chester 
I. Barnard, Erwin D. Canham, Russell 
W. Davenport, Peter F. Drucker, Lewis 
Galantiere, Harry D. Gideonse, Frank 
Tannenbaum, and Walter H. Wheeler. 

The panel addressed itself to such 
| sao as what has happened in 

merica during the past fifty years and 
the elements in our society which have 
made spectacular progress possible. In- 
cluded among these elements were co- 
operation among people at the commue 
nity level, political decentralization, 
acceptance of the idea of change, moral 
leadership in America, the absence of 
envy or class consciousness, the rights 
of private property, and com- 
petition. 

Although Mr. Hoffman successfully 
held the discussants to the subject, there 
was not enough clash of opinion t» give 
the discussion r2al vitality. For the most 
part the same themes were played with 
minor Variations in expression. There 
were no labor leaders or minority critics 
on the panel to set sparks flying. Yet 
the Advertising Council deserves much 
credit for its efforts to get away from 
the “generalities” which have failed to 
“convey, either to our own people or to 
others, the great and vital differences 
between the free, dynamic society in 
which we believe” and the anti-capital- 
ists who fail to perceive our fundamen- 
tal virtues. 

—Howarp L, Hurwitz 





CLASSROOM SETS FREE 


Teachers, whether or not they are sub- 
scribers to Scholastic Magazines, may ob- 


tain on request classroom sets of “The 
Wonder Book of Rubber,” 32-page color 
cartoon book published by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. A postcard request will bring by 
return mail as many copies as you can use. 
Write: Don Layman, Scholastic Magazines, 
851 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





